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ON THE ARTIFICIAL FILTRATION OF 
WATER. 

As illustrations of the process of filtration on a 
jarge scale, nothing better can be had, perhaps, 
than the filter-beds of the London Water Com- 
panies, They cover altogether close upon eighty- 
four acres of ground ; and though they vary very 
greatly in their composition, the principle on 
which they are constructed is the same in all 
cases, and any one of them may be taken to exem- 
plify the operation. The subject of filtration is 
one which at first sight may look simple enough, 
but it nevertheless affords scope for a good deal 
of diversity of opinion, both as regards theory and 
application. 

In practice, all the Companies requiring to filter 
their water do so by allowing it to stand in huge 
reservoirs, the bottoms of which are porous, and 
supported on brick arches, which at once form 
the base of the filter-beds, and the roof of a water- 
tank, from which the purified water is pumped up 
into the mains, The composition of the filter-beds 
varies with each Company. The New River Com- 
pany, the largest of them all, make their filters of 
two feet three inches of sand, underneath which 
are three feet of gravel, increasing in coarseness 
towards the bottom. Others are more elaborate. 
The Grand Junction Waterworks Company, for 
instance, make their filters by first depositing one 
foot of boulders, over which are nine inches of 
coarse gravel, then nine inches of fine gravel, six 
inches of hoggin, and two feet six inches of Harwich 
sand. The Lambeth and the Chelsea Companies, 
again, construct their beds of shells, as well as 
sand and gravel, though in different proportions, 
one having altogether eight feet of filtering mate- 
rial, the other only seven feet. The object of all 
of them, however, is to make a porous bed through 
which the water will percolate slowly enough to 
insure efficient purification, but yet not so slowly 
as to make the process too tedious and expensive. 
As to what should be the rate at which the process 
may be carried on to be effective, is a point upon 
which authorities differ somewhat. Dr Tidy con- 


siders that it should be as nearly as possible two 
gallons per square foot per hour ; Colonel Frank 
Bolton, the Water Examiner under the Metropoli- 
tan Act of 1871, thinks it may be two-and-a-half 
gallons. All agree, however, that it must not 
be too rapid, 

What, it may be asked, has the mere rapidity of 
the water-passage through the filtering medium to 
do with the purification of the water? The answer 
to this brings into prominence two rival theories on 
the subject. It is evident enough that a part of 
the efficiency of any filter will depend on its power 
of intercepting in a merely mechanical way the 
foreign particles of matter that may chance to be - 
contained in the water. In other words, a filter 
purifies water by straining it. It is clear, too, that 
the more gently this process is carried on, the 
better ; as a rapid flow of water through the inter- 
stices of the sand, shells, pebbles, and so on, would 
be likely to carry through with it a good deal of 
extraneous matter, which might otherwise be left 
behind in the bed. There is, however, perhaps a 
better reason for very slow filtration afforded by 
another theory. It is obvious enough that a filter- 
bed is a kind of strainer for the water ; and some 
have maintained that it is nothing more than a 
strainer, and that the process altogether is purely 
mechanical. Other authorities, however, have 
maintained that a very important chemical process 
goes on as the water percolates through the beds, 
and that it is important that the percolation shall 
be slow, in order to allow this chemical action to 
come into play. This action is what chemists 
term oxidation of organic impurity—that is, the 
chemical combination of organic impurity with 
oxygen gas. It is, in fact, the burning up of 
organic matter by a very slow and imperceptible 
process of combustion ; just as in a more rapid and 
manifest way a piece of coal is burnt in a fire- 
grate. 

In order to explain how this chemical action is 
supposed to be brought about by bringing the 
water in contact with sand, pebbles, shells, &c., it 
will be necessary to pay a little attention to a very 
curious phase of what is commonly spoken of as ! 
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capillary attraction. Everybody knows that if one 
dips his finger into a glass of water it will be wet 
—that is, a thin coating of the liquid will adhere 
to the finger when it is withdrawn, It is not 
everybody, however, who stops to ask why a thin 
coating of the fluid adheres, If a finger be simi- 
larly dipped into a glass of quicksilver, it may be 
ce Ft without a particle of the fluid adhering ; 
though if half-a-crown be immersed, it will come 
out covered with quicksilver, just as the finger is 
with water. The surface of the half-crown exerts 
an attractive power upon the mercury sufficient to 
overcome the attraction which the particles of 
mercury have for each other. In just the same 
way the surface of the finger, though not exerting 
sufficient attraction to overcome the affinity of the 
mercury, does exert sufficient attractive power to 
overcome the natural affinity of the particles of 
water for each other. The water is drawn out 
with the finger by virtue of a surface attraction. 
It clings to the finger more tenaciously than to the 
rest of the water. It will be just the same with a 
bble. A pebble taken out of the water will 
ve a thin coating of the fluid about it, because 
the surface of the stone exerts a positive attraction 
ter than the attraction of the particles of the 
uid for each other; and it has been further 
ascertained that even when in the water, a pebble 
will, by virtue of this attractive power, condense 
around it, in a close concentrated form, that 
coating of the fluid which appears upon the 
pebble when taken out of the water. 

Now, let the reader carefully note this, Just 
as the pebble when immersed in water has 
around it a thin concentrated film of the fluid, so 
that same pebble, when immersed in a thinner 
fluid—the air, for instance—will, by virtue of that 
same attractive power, incase itself in a thin 
concentrated film of that thinner fluid. In other 
words, a pebble or piece of rock when lying in the 
open air is not merely surrounded by the air, but 
is entirely enveloped in a closely condensed 
atmospheric film. 

Now, if that is clearly understood, it will be 
easy to perceive how it is that water containing 
a considerable amount of any organic impurity 
will be purified by falling upon a rock, and that, 
too, without leaving any deposit of its impurity 
upon the surface of that rock. Not only will the 
impurity be decomposed and eliminated by the 
surrounding atmosphere, but the process will be 
carried on with special rapidity and completeness 
by this concentrated air clinging to the rock. The 
oxygen of that concentrated air will enter into 
chemical combination with the elementary com- 

ments of the organic impurity, whatever it may 
ago matter, decaying vegetable, and so 
forth—and that impurity will be converted into 
carbonic acid gas, ammonia, and water. Thus, the 
polluted water will be purified without depositing 
any of its oxidisable matter on the surface of the 
stone, 

Now, we may understand the explanation which 
some authorities have given of the action of such 
filter-beds as those of the London Companies ; 
and which it should be remembered are only 
modifications of the natural process of filtration 
up through beds of gravel and sand, from which 
the best of spring-water flows. These authorities 
say that the sand not only acts as a strainer, but 
it performs the office of the rock in bringing every 


particle of the water into close contact with the 
air. The sand, they tell us, is but a vast collection 
of minute rocks; and every grain of sand is a 
ain of rock, incased in a film of air just as we 
ave been describing. They say that the water, in 
assing over the surfaces of these innumerable 
ittle stones, presents its impurity to the action of 
their air-surfaces, and that that impurity is thus 
not merely arrested, but that it is decomposed, and 
converted into carbonic acid, ammonia, and water. 
In proof of this, they refer to certain analyses of 
the sand-beds of the Chelsea Company, at a time 
when the Thames was so abominably foul that the 
House of Commons could not endure the windows 
open for the stench of the river. After the Chelsea 
filter-beds had been purifying this liquid for many 
weeks, the sand was examined; and only one 
and a quarter per cent. of deposit was found—a 
quantity far less than the water must have brought 
in with it and left behind. Other observations 
and experiments tend to confirm the opinion, 
that slow filtration through beds of sand and 
gravel not only arrests the suspended matter that. 
may be contained in the water, but removes 
at anyrate a considerable amount of its dissolved 
organic chemical action, The point 
is, however, we believe, still a moot one. 

But though this may be the case with regard 
to sand filtration, there is no question that there 
are other materials which exert both a me- 
chanical and a chemical purifying influence to 
a very powerful degree. The most familiar of 
these substances is charcoal. Charcoal, as every- 
body may see by close examination, is an ex- 
ceedingly porous material. It is full of minute 
cavities, which must present an immense surface- 
attraction to the air, and which suck up air 
just as a sponge sucks up water. Now, it is 
easy to perceive that if a lump of charcoal is an 
agglomeration of little particles thickly coated 
over with air, we have only to allow water 
to trickle slowly through its substance in order 
to bring every particle of it into close contact 
with that atmospheric coating. The result will 
be just as we have already described—any im- 
purity will not only be arrested in a mechanical 
way, but will undergo chemical decomposition, 
and disappear. There are many substances which 
have this purifying property. All porous and 
fibrous materials have it more or less; hence 
foul water passed through a layer of cotton-wool, 
sponge, spongy iron, pumice-stone, &c., will have 
much of its impurity removed. Clay, too, is a 
marvellous purifier of fluids passing through it, 
It is obvious, however, that any material liable to 
decay, such as sponge or wool, greater 
impurity than it arrests, and should never be 
tolerated in a domestic filter, Moreover, although 
there are a good many substances which are cap- 
able to some extent of purifying liquids passed 
through them, they are not all equally efficient, 

Tilt recently, animal charcoal was considered 
the most satisfactory filtering medium, It has 
been calculated that a pound of animal charcoal 
will arrest the impurity of one hundred and thirty- 
six pounds of the filthiest of water, provided it 
be passed through slowly enough to keep every 
particle of the water in contact with the charcoal 
for at least four minutes, The one objection to 
charcoal as a filtering material is that it feeds any 
organic life the germs of which may be in the 
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water passing through it. Silicated charcoal was 
introduced as an improvement in this respect ; 
but it has been pronounced not absolutely free 
from this objection. Spongy iron completely 
obviated this difficulty, and appears to be in all 
respects a thoroughly efficient filtering material ; 
though in its turn it seems likely to give way to 
a new medium which has been announced by 
the scientific authorities of the Military Hospital 
at Netley, where a series of experiments have 
been completed, the result of which seems to be 
to A ng spongy iron second on the list of the best 
media for domestic filters, Silicated carbon comes 
third; and pure animal charcoal next. But the 
new material is said to eclipse them ali in its 
power of eliminating organic matter ammonia 
nitrous acid, and other objectionable ingredients 
in water for domestic purposes, 

This newly invented substance is, we are told, 
compounded of carbon, iron, and alumina; and 
it has been designated carferal. This—if fur- 
ther experience of it should confirm the opinion 
formed of it—seems very likely to supersede all 
other filtering media for use on a small scale, For 
filtration on a large scale, there is no reason to sup- 

that any better medium can be devised than 
that afforded in some such form as the London 
Companies’ filtering-beds. It should be observed, 
however, that whatever the filtering substance 
may be—whether sand, clay, sponge, carbon, 
spongy iron, or carferal—its power of filtration is 
only temporary. It cannot indefinitely keep on 
straining out impure matter, or transforming it 
by chemical action, without clogging up and 
exhausting its power. However good and efficient 
a filter may be, therefore, there comes a time 
when it is efficient no longer, and when any water 
ed through it will certainly receive more 
ar ten | than it loses, The exact period at 
which this occurs is, of course, a matter depend- 
ing on the nature of the filter, and the amount 
and condition of the water which is passed 
through it. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE PROGRESS OF THE PLOT. 


‘Two, for the Scilly business ; two, for the regular 
trade of the “Islands”—all to be built of iron and 
steel, and for speed. Customers in Covent Garden 
Market can’t wait for their early potatoes and 
early peas, and March asparagus and April straw- 
berries. Can they, Mr Weston? If Scilly don’t 
send them, Portugal must, or Algiers must; 


Ground—eh, Mr Weston ?’ 

A shrewd man, in his way, was Mr, or Com- 
modore, Harris, a notable inhabitant of Southamp- 
ton, who had certainly been steward of a West- 
Indiaman in his youth, and was rumoured to have 
been a cook’s boy on board a West-Indiaman in 
his childhood, but who now owned thirty keels 
in the neninntee e line. He had just, sure of 
the success of his ulation, ordered four 
steamers from the great ship-building firm—two 
to range around the fertile isles of Jersey and 
Guernsey, wild Sark, and —— Alderney 
where agriculture means market-gardening, and 
money is abundant ; and two to speed the act 


and we had better be first on Tom Tiddler’s| Ma 


garden products of early Scilly, with its fuchsias 
and myrtles and precocious vegetables, to the 
omnivorous mouth of rich and greedy London. 

‘And quite right too, We'll prepare the 
contracts as soon as the Principal and yourself, 
Commodore, have squared it about the price—an 
I’ll warrant the craft are to your liking, Harris,’ 
responded Mr Weston genially, ‘Glass of sherry, 
Harris, to wet the bargain.’ 

The Commodore and Mr Weston had not yet 
finished their sherry before a tap, tap of modest 
knuckles resounded on the door, and a small, 
pink-faced, beardless clerk presented himself to 
announce, in a piping voice, that Mr Crawley 
craved an interview. 

‘Presently—with pleasure,’ said Mr Weston, 
waving his hand, The juvenile clerk disap- 


‘Don’t let me keep you,’ put in Commodore 
Harris, sipping his sherry, which was sound and 


‘No hurry, pray,’ answered the Manager. 
Bargains for sea-going vessels worth several 
thousand pounds ought, in Mr Weston’s old- 
fashioned conception of the fitness of things, to 
be solemnly celebrated with a libation, perhaps 
to Neptune, 

‘Crawley. Yes; that’s your head-man here?’ 
asked Mr, or Commodore, Harris, 

‘Head-clerk ; yes. But the Assistant Manager, 
Mr Oakley, Bertram Oakley, takes rank above 
him,’ was the answer. 

‘Don’t know him—never saw him. Crawley, 
when he brought me the sketch of the estimates, 
seemed a steady sort of chap—and adds up figures 
like Cocker himself,’ said the shipowner. 

‘Crawley is an excellent clerk—slow, perhaps, 
but as steady as Old Time. I rather like a man 
to be slow, so as he’s sure,’ added Mr Weston, 
who was slow himself, and was suspicious of quick 
brains in others, ‘I have a regard for Crawley, 
whom I trust, and whom I understand. <A good 
Assistant Manager he would have made, if our 
Mr Mervyn’—— Here Mr Weston shook his 
head meaningly, and the Commodore finished his 
glass. ‘A little more wine, Harris?’ 

But the shipowner would have no more sherry, 
and soon departed. 

Almost as the door closed on the retiring figure 
of the Commodore, it opened to give admission 
to Mr Crawley. The steady head-clerk seemed 
strangely agitated. His unwholesome face was 
ata dull white-heat, so to speak, and there were 
blotches of pink on his pale forehead. He was 
hot, eager, trembling. 

‘Nothing wrong, Mr Crawley?’ asked the 


nager, 
They had known one another, these two men, 
for twelve years, yet it was remarkable how little, 
except during office-hours, they had seen of one 
pony It was not Mr Weston’s fault. He had 
invited Crawley to his house perhaps eight or 
nine times in the dozen years, But the hospitality 
had proved a failure, Mrs Weston had _ never 
liked Crawley. Crawley, at the Weston dinner- 
table, had been as mute as a fish, opening his 
ugly mouth only to absorb viands and wines. 
The daughters had by no means approved of Mr 
Crawley, who was not a ladies’ man, was not a 
men’s man, was nothing but an arithmetical 


ual | text-book transmuted into flesh and blood. Still, 
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Mr Weston had an esteem, in business hours, 
for the confidential clerk. He had never seen 
Crawley agitated before. There was something 
portentous in the stirring-up of that negative, 
secretive soul. 

‘I am afraid, sir, that something <s wrong,’ said 
Crawley, dropping into the chair that was offered 
to him, and rubbing his moist brow with damp 
cambric. ‘In all the years I have served the 
firm, I have never felt my position so painful, or 
so perplexing, as I find it to-day. I do not know, 
added Mr Crawley ingenuously, ‘whom to sus- 
pect, or whom to accuse ; and yet there must be 
guilt somewhere,’ he said despondently. 

‘What’s the matter, and what do you mean ?’ 
demanded Mr Weston gruffly; and then more 

mtly added : ‘I did not mean to hurry you, Mr 
Rocker ; but I am naturally anxious to know 
the meaning of all this. It must be something 
serious, I should say.’ 

‘So it is” answered the confidential clerk, drop- 
ping his eyes to the carpet and speaking in a low 
voice, ‘With your kind permission, sir, I will 
explain the affair.’ 

r Crawley’s explanation, which was sufficiently 
lucid, came to this. The Fittings’ Store, so called, 
of Messrs Mervyn’s Southampton Yard was a 
roomy warehouse, that contained miscellaneous 
but valuable materials employed in equipping 
vessels for sea, Copper sheathing was kept there, 
and so were rods and ringbolts, and brass-work, 
and tools and nails, and nuts and screws, and bolts 
and rivets, the costly fittings of steamers, and the 
expensive trophies of arms and gilded mirrors 
and moulded stanchions that figure in the cabins 
of dainty yachts. All sorts of goods, handy, port- 
able, light, easily converted into money, were kept 
there, and, of course, under a system of sensible 
precautions. 

‘We must be careful, sir,’ said Crawley, with 
his ghastly smile. ‘Copper and nails and so 
forth are a shipwright’s sweethearts, as the 
saying is, and’—— 

‘And he will steal them, if he gets the chance,’ 
interrupted Mr Weston, catching fire from the 
excitement of his subordinate. ‘But then, of 
course, he ought not to get the chance. Our men 
are picked men, of good character; but it would 
be cruel to put temptation in the way of a set of 
rough, uneducated wrights, and I am sure no 
check has been omitted.’ 

‘And yet, sir, Warren himself told me, with 
tears in his eyes,’ began Mr Crawley slowly, ‘and 
Warren is a trustworthy man’—— 

‘I should think he was, Old Warren! No, 
no, Mr Crawley; whatever may be wrong with 
the materials, Sergeant Warren, the storekeeper, 
is blameless, I would as soon think of suspecting 
you, or myself, said the Manager warmly. 

‘So I thought, sir, responded the confidential 
clerk, with his ghastly grin. ‘Still, things are 
missing—no trifles, such as might be easily pur- 
loined, perhaps thoughtlessly snatched up by one 
of the men, but quantities of well-selected property, 
which it must have taken time to select, and time 
to remove. Would you wish to see Warren him- 
self, sir?’ 

‘By all means, Let him come in,’ replied the 
Manager, with a troubled brow. 

Warren, the storekeeper, entered, and made his 
military salute, and drew himself up, stiff and 


respectful, as he had done many a time, in his 
commanding officer’s tent, on some sultry evenin 
in India. Tall and thin and gray was Jaco 
Warren, once a stalwart Sergeant-major of Lancers, 
and who still, in his civilian capacity, wore on 
the breast of his tight coat the medals and clasps 
that he had won in old battles against Sikh and 
revolted Sepoy. He limped a little too, in conse- 
quence of an old wound. Altogether, Warren, 
with his honourable past and his long services, 
did look a man to be trusted. He was almost 
sobbing, now, as he entered the office. 

‘Something amiss, Warren, I am sorry to hear,’ 
said the Manager. ‘Come, don’t take it to heart 
so,man, Nobody blames you.’ 

‘I am afraid it seems like neglect of duty, sir,’ 
said Warren, who stood ‘at attention,’ with his 
hands rigid as the pendulum of a clock, by his side. 
‘And yet, sir, if you'll believe me, I’ve kept a 
look-out, faithful to orders. Artful beggars, Mr 
Weston, are at the bottom of this—very artful.’ 
And the storekeeper went on to relate how a 

uantity of the more valuable property under his 
charge had been removed, evidently by some person 
or persons well acquainted with the contents 
of the warehouse, and so dexterously, that a screen 
of wire-rope, chain-cable, and other bulky objects, 
had been left between the emptied compartments 
and the front of the building, and that all other 
objects were apparently undisturbed. The work 
of plunder had—so Warren conjectured—been 
going on for some time, and the deficit was large, 
though how large the storekeeper could not tell. 
‘ But how, unless the Evil One himself helped ’em, 
the thieves got in,’ was beyond Warren’s power of 
guessing. The old soldier was much distressed, 
and seemed to think some slur rested on his own 
fair fame, in consequence of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of his employer’s goods. 

‘No one blames you, Sergeant, remember that, 
said Mr Weston kindly. ‘Don’t talk of this, 
however, until we have time to make a strict 
inquiry into the matter. That will do for the 
present.’ 

And, with his stiff martial salute, the ex-Sergeant- 
major retired. 

When they were left alone together, Messrs 
Weston and Crawley looked into one another’s 
faces, 

‘An unpleasant business, Mr Crawley,’ said the 
Manager. 

M3 bad business, sir,’ rejoined the confidential 
clerk. 

‘This key,’ pursued Mr Weston, unlocking a 
‘vem drawer of his desk, and taking out the key 

e spoke of, ‘has never been out of my own pos- 
session, except when it has been intrusted for a 
short time to one of our young clerks, who has 
accompanied Warren and the men who acted as 
porters, to and from the Fittings’ Store. And for 
all materials, proper receipts have been signed by 
the foremen or overlookers, Warren himself has 
no means of access to the warehouse at other 
times.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Crawley, as if meditating. ‘That 
is true. There are but two keys. You have one; 
and young Mr Oakley, the Assistant Manager, has 
the other.’ 

Mr Weston could not repress a little start. 
‘Ah, well, I must speak to Mr Bertram about it,’ 


he said, after a pause. 
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‘If I were you, sir, if you will excuse the liberty 
I take in offering advice to one so much more 
capable than myself, said Mr Crawley smoothly, 
‘I would keep the matter quiet and to ourselves 
for a little while, at first. Young men will be— 
tg men ; and with all Mr Oakley’s cleverness, 

e has not had much experience, and might 
bungle the matter, and so cause the escape of the 
real culprits, who must, it seems to me, have a 
knowledge of the premises, If the detective, sir, 
whom you consult’—— 

Mr Weston had not spoken, or gp thought, 
of consulting a detective; but he willingly, as 
dull men often do, appropriated the idea as his 
own, ‘Ah, well, we shall see,’ he said. ‘I'll 
drop in at the — station as I go home; and in 
the meantime, Mr Crawley, mum’s the word !’ 


TEA AND SILK FARMING IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


Havine in a former article, to which we would 
refer the reader (No. 899, March 19), offered a 
few statistic, climatic, and commercial reasons 
for the encouragement of tea-growing and silk- 
culture as a combined industry in New Zealand, 
— in the charming province of Auck- 


with some arguments, dealing chiefly with the 
suggested enterprise, as suited for the employ- 
ment of educated yet reduced gentlewomen, 
whose means of living were now, through mis- 
fortune or other causes, not such as they had 
been accustomed to. That the merits of this 
view may be properly appreciated, it will be 
desirable to refer briefly to such of the manipula- 
tive operations as in other countries are under- 
taken by females, in order to show that similar 
duties might be efficiently performed by the 
educated intelligence of lady-emigrants, and that 
the employment need not rob them of one iota of 
dignity, or lower them a single inch in the social 
scal 


In a Chinese tea-garden, the first duty for which 
female co-operation is in demand occurs in leaf- 
plucking, on the careful, intelligent, and con- 
scientious performance of which much of the sub- 
sequent high character and value of the finished 
produce depends. Where ignorance was rampant, 
as in the early days of some of the Indian tea- 
plantations, the blameworthy habit of stripping 
the branches—that is, grasping them at their 
junction with the main stem, and drawing the 
closed fingers sharply along, thus clearing them 
at one sweep of every bud and leaf—was frequently 
practised, It was a most reprehensible custom, as 
the planters soon discovered, and was indulged in 
by unscrupulous pluckers, when safe from the eye 
of supervision, in order to save themselves trouble, 
and quickly augment the contents of their baskets, 
thereby — day’s ‘task’ in the shortest 
space of time. The practice was eyenty 
damaging to the tea-bushes and fatal to the value 
of the finished tea, turning out, as it did with 
such rough manipulation, a mere confused aggre- 
gation of leaves of all ages and sizes—a piebald 
and mixture, badly plucked, 
unevenly fermented, and pleasing neither to 
palate, nose, nor eye. In China, the home of tea- 


and, we now propose to supplement that paper | re 


farming and preparation, such serious but quite 
preventable practices could scarcely happen ; and 
we think we may venture to assert that where 
British ladies and girls of even the most ordinary 
education were employed, such wilful bungling 
would be next to an impossibility. 

On the arrival of the tea-season in Hou-nan and 
Hu-peh, and doubtless also in the other districts, 
the more experienced among the leaf-pluckers— 
who have previously undergone a system of dieting 
and sanitary supervision, so as to avoid the risk 
of communicating any taint to the delicate flowery 

koe they are about to handle—are marshalled 
in select companies and taken to the scene of their 
pleasant labour. By dawn, a day or two after- 
wards perhaps, hundreds, sometimes thousands 
of merry, black-eyed, well-dressed girls may be 
observed tripping gaily along the raised banks 
of the paddy-fields to the gardens, situated on the 
hill-slopes beyond; all unmistakably evincin 
the keen interest they feel in the agreeable an 
healthful work to which they are hastening. 
Reaching the gardens, each detachment—accom- 
panied by coolies to bear away the pluckings 
to the central drying-shed or manipulating hong 
—begins upon a separate plot of tea-bushes ; and 
in a few hours two of every three leaves have 
been carefully removed, the terminal leaf of 
every branch or twig being usually allowed to 
main, 
Let the reader now, in imagination, transfer 
the scene from China to the margin of one of 
the enchanting lakes of New Zealand, with the 
bold ruddy children of British emigrants—and 
in the no time coming perhaps troops of laugh- 
ing little Maoris, and sedate and solemn-looking 
Celestials—for pluckers, superintended by intelli- 
gent ladies and girls from home; some on foot, 
and others on stout Australian palfreys, bustling 
about the plantations and directing the busy 
crowd, To some of the languid among the gentler 
sex in the old country, on whose features an 
unmodified sunbeam is never permitted to rest, 
a sketch such as this may seem pregnant with 
freckles and other causes of dismay. Yet those 
who have already spent years in New Zealand’s 
delightful climate, and who have had other 
experience as well, e that nowhere else, except 

rhaps in the Sandwich Islands, is an open-air 

ife more enjoyable, and the toll exacted by 

the sun more merciful. 

Not only in the field might the services of 
educated females be utilised, but to some extent 
in the factory also. It is well known to travellers 
who have spent their time intelligently in the tea- 
districts of China, that the finest and most expen- 
sive tea of that country is never exported, for the 
simple reason that, being only sun-dried, and 
scarcely ‘fired’ at all, it would decay on the voyage 
to Europe or America, and turn out offensive and 
utterly useless on its arrival. But although it 
could not endure a long voyage, the few days 
occupied in a passage to Australia from Auckland 
would inflict no material injury, so that this 
rare and fragrant tea might — be enjoyed by 
our relatives in Sydney and Melbourne at least 
for a few weeks every season, The Lh psoas 
of this exquisite article, samples of which never 
decorate the brokers’ tables in the London 
market, might be left almost wholly in the hands 
of the ladies connected with the New Zealand Tea 
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and Silk Company’s establishment, as, there being 
no rolling, fermenting, roasting, and very little 
firing necessary—only some twisting, curling, 
exposure to the sun, and loose packing in small 
tins, leaden canisters, or jars—such trifling mani- 

ulation could easily be undertaken by even the 
os robust among them, and seem more in the 
nature of pastime than labour, In any case, the 
ladies would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the produce of their fingers would probably com- 
mand an exceptional price, like that alluded to 
by Mr Simmonds in his interesting work on the 
Sempnecel Products of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
‘For delicacy, he says, ‘no teas approach those 
called “ Mandarin teas,” which being slightly fired 
and even damp when in the fittest state for use, 
will bear neither transport nor keeping. They 
average twenty shillings per pound, and are in 
| uest among the wealthy.’ In the preparation of 

brick-and-tile tea; powder-tea after the Japanese 
formula for native Asiatic use; compressed tea 
and concentrated essence for the convenience of 
the army, navy, and travellers, many situations 
would eagerly welcome the deft fingers of the fair; 
whilst in the production of tea-seed-oil—one of 
the purest and most delicate for cooking and 
other purposes—and oil-cake from the refuse, for 
cattle-food—a substance which chemical analysis 
shows to be superior in fattening properties to even 
the finest linseed-cake—numbers of poor unedu- 
cated women and children might be employed 
at the termination of every season. 

If, in the midst of the dust, heat, and noise 
of the usual tea-manipulating and firing-chambers, 
there should scarcely be any appropriate place for 
women, there would still be room for them in 
the weighing and ay departments, as, an ever- 
increasing demand for decorative designs where- 
with to ornament the packages being anticipated, 
sketches of native scenery and character would 
be constantly required ; thus affording profitable 
and agreeable scope for the abilities of all those 
who were artistically inclined. 

Important, then, as the services of educated 
females must prove in one great department of 
the proposed undertaking, they would simply 
be invaluable in the other. Since the days of 
Si-ling—who is said to have flourished twenty-six 
hundred years before Christ, and to have been 
the first to introduce the culture of silk to her 
subjects—to the present time, almost every branch 
of this important industry has been under the care 
of females. The proposal, therefore, to employ 
educated ladies ae girls in silk-culture in New 
Zealand can scarcely be pronounced a novelty. 
In China, even at this day, silkworm rearing is 
regarded as almost of a sacred character ; and the 
whole industry, as well as those engaged in it, are 
looked upon with deferential respect. Chinese 
females of all classes, from the most remote 
antiquity, and with education and acquirements 
vastly beneath those of civilised nations, have 
devoted much of their time to the occupations 
of feeding and rearing silkworms, so that the 
industry in its widest sense may truly be con- 
sidered a national one. Keeping this in view, 
and taking into consideration the fact that as the 
result of comparatively ignorant female labour 
there was, after supplying its own requirements, 
imported from China to the United hingion in 

1862 ten and a half million pounds of raw silk, we 


cannot avoid speculating on the enormously greater 
quantity which might possibly have been forth- 
coming, had British women of education been 
largely engaged in the pursuit either there or in 
New Zealand, 

Even in England, notwithstanding all its 
climatic drawbacks, some surprising triumphs in 
silk-culture have been achieved by ladies, Among 
others who have either personally engaged in the 
industry or given it their countenance, we need 
only name Lady Bentinck, —_ Lucy Calvert, 

y Mills, Lady Dorothy Nevill, Lady Ramsay, 
Lady Macarthur, Mrs Bladen Neill, and Mrs 
Whitby, all of whom have taken an interest in 
or endeavoured to establish the industry as a 
national occupation in England and Australia, 
and who, no doubt, would pang equally enthusi- 
astic in promoting it in the far more congenial 
climate of New Zealand. 

Before proceeding to indicate the nature of the 
work involved in connection with the raw material 
termed silk, let us glance for a moment at its 

roducer the silkworm. As our readers doubtless 

now, all butterflies and moths undergo certain 
changes in their life-course, termed transforma- 
tions. Thus the common white butterfly of our 
fields in due course lays its eggs, out of which 
emerge larve or caterpillars which voraciously 
devour cabbages and po green leaves. Fed to 
repletion, these caterpillars at length show sym 
toms of languor, and in many cases weave for 
themselves silken shrouds or cocoons within which, 
and changed as to appearance, they remain in the 
condition known as the chrysalis; from which, 
in fullness of time, bursts the imago or perfect 
insect, ready to wing its joyous flight. So with 
the silkworm—which is neither more nor less than 
the caterpillar of a certain kind of moth, and 
whose chief food is the mulberry leaf—the silk of 
commerce is simply the unravelled shrouds within 
which the caterpillar or ‘worm’ has interwoven 
its body. The four stages in the life of a moth 
are, therefore, egg, larva or caterpillar, chrysalis 
or pupa, and imago or perfect insect. 
ith these remarks regarding the natural his- 
tory of the insect, let us now refer for a moment 
to the nature of the work devolving upon those 
who would follow the interesting occupation ; and 
this cannot be better illustrated than by a short 
reference to the progress of a single brood of silk- 
worms, Suppose, therefore, that one ounce of eggs 
are required to be hatched, the period chosen 
for incubation must be coincident with the 
bursting of the mulberry into leaf. Formerly, 
there was no option or choice in the matter; the 
worms appeared at the usual season, if the 
temperature happened to be suitable, whether 
there was food for the little creatures or not. It 
the latter unfortunate circumstance happened, the 
brood perished, But means are now available for 
retarding the vivifying of the eggs, through the 
agency of ice, so that the ‘grain’ can be kept for 
a considerable time in refrigerators during back- 
ward seasons, until the mulberry has produced 
its first young leaves. That no evil effect follows 
this apparently unnatural expedient, was proved 
about two years ago, upon a scale of some magni- 
tude, by Captain Mason of the Manor House, 
Yateley, Farnborough, Hampshire, one of our 
most distinguished home-silk growers, He found 
that the worms from five ounces of eggs taken 
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from a refrigerator, where they had been for 
some time during the progress of his hay har- 
vest, in the fourth period of their existence, 
managed to devour six thousand one hundred 
and fifty-five pounds of mulberry leaves in the 
course of a fortnight. In the practice of silk- 
culture in New Zealand, however, it is believed 
that recourse to any retarding measure—except 
in the case of eggs forwarded from Europe or 
America—would unnecessary, on account of 
the equability and geniality of the climate stimu- 
lating the mulberry into leaf year by year about 
the same date. 

As soon, therefore, as the mulberry bushes 
evince signs of commencing to butl, the egys 
are placed in a temperature of sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is gradually raised during 
ten days to eighty degrees. On or about the 
tenth day, the worms issue from the egg, and 
must be immediately supplied with young leaves, 
shred very small, so that as many raw edges as 
possible may be presented to tempt their appe- 
tites. The temperature is now allowed to drop 
five degrees; and the range is afterwards main- 
tained between seventy and seventy-five degrees, 
a higher figure usually proving inconvenient, and 
sometimes even fatal, to the rapidly growing crea- 
tures. During the next five or six days the 
worms—which to prevent them from wandering 
are kept upon roomy trays—must be fed with 
freshly chopped food every six hours, and kept 
scrupulously clean, At the end of this period, 
the consumption of leaves will have been from 
seven to fifteen pounds; when the little revellers 
pause for twenty-four hours, apparently from 
repletion, but really in order to cast skins which 
have become — tense outside their swel- 
ling bulk. This epoch is called the first sickness, 
and precedes the second period of life. 

As soon as the old integument is sloughed, the 
worms are again fed as before, having been care- 
fully removed to clean trays, and allowed addi- 
tional space. The second period lasts for about 
four days, during which from twenty to thirty 
pounds of leaves ought to have been devoured. 
Again their skins become too tight, and are aban- 
doned during the second sickness. The endurance 
of the third period is about a week; and on the 
eleventh day or so from incubation, the worms 
fall into their third sickness, after having eaten 
from sixty to eighty pounds of food, when their 
skins are once more cast, About the seventeenth 
day, another moulting occurs, after which the 
voracity of the little gluttons becomes amazing. 

According to one Chinese author, each healthy 
worm, from this point onwards, devours about 
ten times its own weight of leaves per day. As 
a necessary result, their copious discharges and 
exhalations render the most prompt and exact 
cleanliness absolutely necessary for their well- 
being as well.as for the comfort of the attendants. 
By the twenty-second day, the fourth period will 
have been completed, when the worms—the pro- 
duce of one ounce of eggs—will probably have 
consumed from a hundred and twenty to a 
hundred and sixty pounds of leaves, During 
the fifth period, which lasts about ten days, the 
worms vu bens assimilated from eleven hundred 
to twelve hundred pounds of food. At the ter- 
mination of this age, signs of restlessness usually 
appear; and the now thoroughly gorged cater- 


te, 


pillars commence hunting about for convenient 
nooks in which to spin, which ought to be in 
readiness in the form of little bundles of common 
broom fastened so as to resemble miniature hedges, 
eighteen inches high, around and across the trays 
in which they have been last fed. Should any 
of the worms evince an apparent desire for more 
food, as they sometimes do, it ought to be imme- 
diately offered, as the more heartily they devour, 
the better and more profuse will be the yield of 
silk, It is considered a fair test, indeed, of what 
is termed ‘a proper education, that the worms 
hatched from one ounce of eggs should at this 
point have masticated at least fifteen hundred 
pounds-weight of fresh mulberry leaves. 

It will be understood, of course, that the figures 
just given must not be regarded as definite, and 
unvarying from year to year. On the contrary, 
considerable variations supervene, according to the 
robustness of the worms, the locality in which 
they are fed, the equability of the temperature, 
the prevailing weather, the condition of the mul- 
berry trees, and the aptitude for the industry, and 
the vigilance displayed by the persons engaged. 
Taking as our guide certain statistics of districts 
in France and Italy, we would say that, as 
a rule, one ounce of healthy eggs should pro- 
duce silkworms, which ought to eat during their 
first period of five days, about seven pounds 
of leaves; second period of four days, about 
twenty-one pounds; third period of seven days, 
about seventy pounds; fourth period of seven 
days, about two hundred and ten pounds; fifth 
period of seven to seventeen days, about twelve to 
thirteen hundred pounds, Total of five periods 
of thirty to forty days, about fifteen to sixteen 
hundred pounds of leaves. 

A certain degree of irregularity, therefore, is 
evidently a feature in silk-culture, and it is this 
element of uncertainty, united with others, which 
renders the industry somewhat precarious when 
intrusted to uneducated persons who are guided 
by tradition and the rule-of-thumb rather than by 
the teachings of science. It will perhaps be 
admitted, however, that conducted with superior 


intelligence and scientific appliances, such as the - 


ladies and officers connected with the proposed 
syndicate would bring to bear, the profession 
could hardly fail, in such an equable climate as 
that of Auckland, soon to rise into one of the most 
permanent of industries. 

About the thirty-second day, when the now 
full-grown and satiated caterpillar begins to 
emit its fragile silken line, the cocoon and the 
sixth period are commenced, the former being 
usually finished in four days, when the worm 
undergoes its last change but one, shuffling off its 
already frequently changed skin as a caterpillar, 
and becoming a chrysalis. Four days more are 
generally allowed, when the cocoons are carefully 
removed ; and if the education has been thorough, 
the worms healthy, and all have survived, the 
result should be about one hundred and twenty 

ounds-weight of cocoons for every ounce of eggs 

atched. 

Here, although not yet the conclusion of our 
illustrative incubation, the special duties of the 
ladies of the establishment might probably c 
as the stifling of the worms in the cocoons intend 
for export, could scarcely be considered a lady-like 
employment, But at some future date, when silk- 
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reeling may have become understood—if happily, 
this special branch in the meantime has not been 
superseded by the success of a curious device at 
present under consideration—this delicate and 
difficult operation, namely, the unravelling of 
the shroud, would fall to their care. When 
such a degree of efficiency has been reached, it 
would an me an object of attainment to 
obviate the objectionable sacrifice of insect life, at 

resent the rule, in subjecting the cocoons to a 
hese of heat which kills the chrysalis within. 
One economical object to be thus gained is taught 
us in a lesson from Syria, where the cocoons 
which are smartly unwound before the ape a 
moths have had time to perforate their silken 
prisons, yield fifty per cent. more silk than after 
the stifling has been accomplished. Indeed, it 
is hoped that ere long, means will be arranged 
of obtaining silk direct from the spinnerets of 
the worm, without the intermediate form of a 
cocoon, or compromising the comfort and safety 
of the creature whilst undergoing its final trans- 
formation. As soon as this great issue has been 
achieved, we need scarcely say that all further 
anxiety about the difficulties of reeling as at 
present conducted will vanish, for the process 
will no longer be required. The whole of the 
moths, instead of only a very small percentage, 
would be thus saved to complete their natural 
functions and term of life; and the quantity of 
eggs produced would be enormously increased ; 
and, if necessity should arise, might serve to 
replenish the stores of Italy and other European 
and Asiatic silk-countries. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing 
that the responsibility, attendance, and porterage 
connected with the incubation and feeding of the 
worms from even one ounce of silkworm eggs, 
are considerable. In the case of the proposed 
Company’s first plantation of one hundred acres 
of mulberries, where food would be available to 
‘educate’ the worms from say six hundred ounces 
of eggs, the quantity of leaves required would 
probably exceed forty-four tons. 

In a succeeding and final article we shall wind 
up this important subject by endeavouring to 
show the position of the proposed enterprise, and 
the general lines upon which the industries in 
question have been projected. 


SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER, 


*PUIR MISS FRENCH,’ 


My earliest recollection of Poor, or Puir Miss 
French, as she was invariably designated in our 
Scottish village, is of a little old lady who 
had probably passed her sixtieth year; some- 
what less robust and smaller of stature than 
most ladies of her own age; with features singu- 
larly delicate and expressive, and the most wist- 
ful, wonderful eyes that ever looked out of a 
human face. Her smile, on those rare occasions 
when she did smile, was unmatched for sweet- 
ness and ‘attraction’ by anything I had ever 
seen ; and even to this day, when I meet in the 
course of my reading with any gentle female 


tion, I may be able to array her at will in purple 
and fine linen, or add cubits to her stature, but 
her eyes and her smile are always the wistful eyes 
and the winning smile of Puir Miss French. Not- 
withstanding her years, however, the conversation 
and carriage of Puir Miss French were by no 
means those of an old woman ; quite the contrary. 
No girl of twenty could carry herself with a more 
jaunty air, or exercise with greater assiduity those 
innocent little coquettish arts which sit so grace- 
fully on the young and beautiful ; but which, 
coming from the aged, are so apt to excite in the 
onlooker feelings of mingled pity and contempt. 
Her conversation had none of that staidness and 
gravity befitting her years, but was confined by 
preference to the young, and was invariably on 
subjects, and in a style, suited to her own inclina- 
tions and the years of her youthful auditors, It 
must not be imagined that her every-day dress at 
all corresponded with her youthful airs, for such 
was by no means the case, 

With the exception of about two weeks in 
summer, when a light dress and abundance of 
white ribbons made the little lady a very con- 
spicuous object in the village street, her ordi- 
nary apparel was of the soberest kind, almost 
invariably surmounted with the scarlet cloak and 
hood of her earlier years, Though living in a 
very humble way, and on an income so small as 
only to be slightly removed from poverty, her 
manners were those of a perfect lady, and that 
too of the old school. No contempt whatever 
mingled in the feeling with which she was regarded 
by her humble village neighbours; there was only 
pity—pity of the purest kind, crystallised to per- 
fection in the name by which she was known far 
and wide—Puir Miss French, 

Her father, the Rev. John French, A.M., had 
settled in the village as pastor of a denomination 
of Presbyterian worshippers termed Anti-Burgher, 
when his daughter Alison—the younger of his 
two children, a boy and a girl—was a little 
over ten years old. That he was a man who 
became very dear to his flock, and was altogether 
worthy of their esteem and affection, is to this 
day abundantly proved by the epitaph on the 
tombstone erected by them to his memory. At 
the time of which I write, this evidence could 
have been largely supplemented by the living 
testimony of many old inhabitants, who perfectly 
remembered the man, and who never failed, on 
due occasion given, to wax enthusiastic in their 

raises of his piety and fervour, as well as of his 
Comalinens and genial human worth, His great 
learning and extensive reading are clearly to be 
traced in every line of numerous treatises which 
he left behind him in manuscript. These works, 
unfortunately, never found a publisher, probably 
because the good man had too carefully modelled 
his English style on that of the Scottish theological 
writers of the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—a style which has somehow dropped out of 
fashion ; while those subjects which he treated in 
Latin had long since ceased to stir the national 
heart, or to affect in the slightest degree the 


—_— which appeals strongly to my imagina- 


opinions of the people. 
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A few years from the time when this estimable 
man settled in our village, and after due and 
careful preparation, his son John had been sent to 
Glasgow, to undergo a preliminary examination 
previous to entering the University of that city, 
and carried off triumphantly a handsome bursary. 
This help towards the young man’s education 
was, I daresay, nearly as necessary as it was grati- 
fying to the modest country minister, On his 
son’s entry at college, his very respectable ac- 
quirements naturally recalled to the minds of his 
teachers the father who had been their own class- 
fellow ; and arrangements were made whereby, at 
the end of the first session, a young gentleman of 
good family and means—Mr Arthur ¥oung—was 
to accompany him to his village home, there to 
pursue his studies during the recess, under the 
guidance of the elder Mr French. 

So far as can be ascertained, this Arthur Young 
seems to have been a young man of unimpeachable 
morals, of a modest and retiring nature, and of 
studious habits. His studies were not, however, 
like those of the younger French, pursued with 
any ultimate view to the ministry, or indeed to 
any particular profession, His researches in the 
classics were consequently not entered into with 
that young gentleman’s feverish eagerness, nor 
continued with similar devotion, but were diversi- 
fied by little excursions into various branches of 
natural science, more especially into the science of 
botany, of which he was an eager and intelligent 
student, In his wanderings after specimens, during 
the first two or three terms of his residence in the 
village, he was sometimes accompanied by the 
brother and sister ; for he had contrived to inocu- 
late both with a little of his own enthusiasm for 
his favourite science. By degrees, however, and as 
the time drew nearer to enter on those studies 
more especially connected with his future profes- 
sion, John’s botanical ardour considerably cooled, 
and the study was carried on by Arthur Young 
and Alison French only. 

Thrown together in this way almost constantly 
during the last term of the young man’s sojourn at 
the manse, with no one to observe or check the 
growing intimacy between them—for the minister’s 
wife was a notable housewife, and took little inte- 
rest in other than the merest kitchen duties; and 
the minister rarely left his study during the day, 
except to sally out on some pastoral visitation— 
nothing save the usual result was to be expected, 
and nothing else came to pass, Only after the 
young people had solemnly te gone their troth to 
each other, were Alison’s father and mother made 
acquainted with the attachment which had sprung 
up between them. To do them justice, they threw 
no obstacles in the way of a union between Arthur 
and their daughter, rightly deeming her a fittin 
match for any untitled gentleman, and stipulate 
for no further delay than such as should enable 
Mr French to communicate with the young man’s 
guardian. No objection having been raised in 
this quarter, it was arranged that Arthur should 
proceed to Glasgow for his last session at college, 
take his degree, and be married at the manse > 
™ bride’s father in the last week of the following 

une, 

During this interval, our charming little Alison 
was supremely happy. Her lover’s letters were 
long and frequent, and models of what a lover’s 
letters ought to be—full of light and airy gossip ; 


but never forgetting, for the sake of matter or 
form, to throw in those delicate personal touches 
which go straight to the dear one’s heart, and 
make all the difference between a genuine love- 
letter and a purely literary exercise. At the close 
of the session, and with his brand-new degree, 
he paid her a short visit, during which the 
arrangements for the forthcoming ceremony were 
completed ; and when they parted, it was with 
all those tokens of mutual affection which have 
been current since the nature of things earthly 
have made lovers’ partings necessary. 

One short month would see our Alison’s happi- 
ness complete. Her open and joyous nature took 
pleasure in showing to the young women of the 
village the various dresses and other articles 
which she was preparing against the great event 
of her life. It was observed that for two weeks 
previous to the happy day, she dressed herself as 
nearly in white as she could very well do, without 
drawing on herself any satirical or ill-natured 
remarks, While standing thus arrayed in the 
modest parlour of the manse on the eve of her 
wedding-day, and surrounded by her youthful 
companions, a letter from her affianced husband 
was put into her hands, It was very short, and 
said that circumstances over which he had no 
control whatever, compelled him to go abroad ; 
that he begged wholly to relieve her from her 
engagement ; hoped she might find a husband 
much more worthy than himself; and so bade 
her ‘affectionately farewell.’ Poor little Alison 
French read this terribly cruel letter steadily to 
the end, then, without outcry or alarm or speaking 
a single word, groped her way to her own room 
like one stricken with sudden blindness, 

Her father’s first impression seemed to be that 
this letter was merely the outcome of some 
horrible and fiendish practical joke; but while 
he counselled patience until it should be seen 
whether the bridegroom would make his appear- 
ance on the morrow, it was easy to see that the 
poor man had already lost faith in his own 
hastily formed opinion. The morrow came, how- 
ever, and went; but no bridegroom came to claim 
the hand of pretty Alison French, who was now 
mercifully unconscious of the great wrong of 
which she was the victim, and was babbling of 
her lost lover in the delirium of a fever, which 
brought her to the very brink of the grave. 

Meanwhile, steps were taken to find, if possible, 
the man who had thus made shipwreck of her 
young life, and to hear what explanation he had 
to offer of his otherwise inexplicable and altogether 
shameful conduct. His guardian, in reply to 
inquiries addressed to him, made answer, that. 
Mr Young was no longer in any sense under his 
control ; that he had delivered up his trust some 
months previous to the date of this communi- 
cation ; that since that time he had heard nothing 
of the young man’s movements, and was entirely 
ignorant of his present whereabouts, He added 
that, sympathising deeply with the youn lady 
and her family, he had written to Mr Young's 
bankers, who had at once informed him that that 
gentleman had severed his connection with them 
as soon as they were able, after he became his 
own master, to arrange his affairs and close his 
account, And this was all, Arthur Young was 


plunged into the middle of the sea. 


as completely lost to Alison French as if he had 
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After many weeks, and a severe struggle between 
life and death for the mastery, Alison was strong 
enough to leave her room; but so changed was 
she—changed in mind and body, that she was no 
longer that Alison French whom we had hitherto 
known. Instead of filling, as was her wont, the 
gray old manse with bursts of joyous song, with 
pleasant, hearty laughter, and with a general air of 
summer sunshine, she now wandered about the 
house and garden in a vacant, listless way, very 
pitiful to see. She spoke to no one unless directly 
addressed, when she answered in monosyllables ; 
and never referred in the most remote way to the 
tragic episode through which she had so recently 

ed. Nothing appeared now to possess the 
slightest interest for her—even those pursuits, 
botanical and other, which formerly gave her the 
keenest pleasure, were so wholly neglected, it 
seemed as if they had faded utterly from her 
memory. But when the month of June again 
came round, she roused herself somewhat from her 

thy, and for two weeks before the anniversa 
of the day which should have seen her married, 
she appeared dressed in white, a style to which she 
adhered until the fatal day was past, when she 
reverted to her usual sober habit. This practice 
she continued till her death. 

Years rolled on, and Alison was left alone with 
her father, her mother having died, and her 
brother ‘placed’ at what was, in those days of 
imperfect communication, a great distance from 
our village. Although still comparatively vigorous, 
the venerable minister was beginning to show 
unmistakable symptoms of decay. His daughter’s 
taciturnity had in a great measure worn off, and 
although she never laughed, and very rarely even 
smiled in the presence of strangers, she had always 
a ready smile for him. Their mutual affection 
was deep and tender, and yet he never seemed to 
observe what was sufficiently patent to every one 
else in the village: that his daughter’s mental 
growth had been arrested by her great misfortune, 
and that although in years she was now a middle- 
aged woman, she was mentally no older than she 
had been twenty years before. 

Such was the state of things in the quiet village 
manse, when, on a summer Sunday morning, just 
after Alison had laid aside her bridal finery for 
the season, her father was preparing for the usual 
pulpit ministrations of the day. His manner was 
more than usually solemn; for, although a man 
of sincere and unaffected piety, his disposition was 
cheerful and his enjoyment of life perfectly natural 
and healthy. ‘ Ailsie, dearie,’ he said, ‘I’m not 
altogether myself this morning. I think I’ll tak 
a cup o’ tea, wi’ just a thimblefwu’ o’ spirits in ’t’ 
Many stories were afterwards current of the old 
minister's demeanour and little traits of kindness 
and consideration, as he passed through the kirk- 
— on that sunny summer morning. How he 

greeted with even more than his wonted 
cordiality every individual or group as he passed ; 
how little Johnnies had got kindly smiles, and 
little Jennies tender words, even more winning 
and impressive than usual, from the dear old 
minister; and what a look of uneasy wonder- 
ment was on his face as he looked round upon 
his congregation after entering the pulpit. All 
these things were often told and long remem- 
bered. The preliminaries of praise and prayer 
were gone through in the usual manner; but 


when the minister rose to give out his text, it 
was evident to all that something unusual was 
about to happen. There was a certain vacancy 
upon his countenance which filled his hearers 
with an uneasy dread. He turned over the leaves 
of his Bible in a vain search for something he 
could not find, then slowly closed the book. 

‘My brethren, he said, ‘the hand of God is 
upon me this day. I came here prepared to ex- 
pound to you, to the best of my ability, a portion 
of His holy Word, as was my duty and my plea- 
sure; but I have forgotten that, and much, much 
besides, I can only remember now that this day 
thirty years ago, I ministered to you for the first 
time within these walls, as your chosen pastor. I 
think the end is here,’ 

Two of the elders went at once to assist him 
down the pulpit stairs. In little more than a 
week, he was laid to rest in a corner of the quiet 
village kirkyard ; and from that time, his dear, 
helpless daughter Alison, to the sorrowing villagers 
became Puir Miss French. 


A Scottish country minister was rarely in those 
days, any more than at present, a man encum- 
bered with wealth. When the little which the 
Rev. John French had left behind him was real- 
ised, there was found to be enough to secure for 
his daughter such an annuity as would enable her, 
with great economy and in a quiet way, to live 
beyond the reach of actual want. Her brother, 
who claimed for his own share nothing save his 
father’s manuscripts, offered her a home with 
himself; but this she declined, preferring to 
remain in the village, which she had not once 
left since her arrival, a bright-eyed, laughing child, 
thirty years before. A room was accordingly 
secured for her; and here, for twenty years longer, 
her life flowed calmly onward day after day with 
little of outward change. It is true that for some 
years after her father’s death, Puir Miss French 
was in the habit, during her ‘ weddin’ weeks,’ as 
they came to be called, of flitting in a ghostly 
way, at midnight, around the kirkyard and the 
manse. But this habit died away ; and with the 
exception of a few belated rustics who mistook 
her for some unearthly visitant, and were terror- 
stricken accordingly, neither herself nor any one 
else seems to have come to any harm by it. About 
the time, however, at which we have now arrived 
—which is indicated at the beginning of this 
sketch—a visitor dropped into our village who 
was destined to exercise a considerable influence 
over her, and to disturb very materially ‘ the even 
tenor of her way.’ 

Mr Andrew Hepburn arrived in our village, 
according to his own showing, in search of rest 
and quiet, after the cares of an unusually busy and 
active life. Had his business and activity been 
devoted wholly to the search for a place in which 
to enjoy these blessings, he could not have been 
more successful, or have found a spot more likely 
to secure them in fullest measure. Our village 
had doubtless its hopes and fears, its joys and 
cares, its sins and sorrows—all the passions, 
indeed, of poor humanity, as other villages have ; 
but with us they seemed to be mainly of the sub- 
dued kind, life chiefly a in getting up, 
killing the day, and going to bed again, $3 
thoroughly did Mr Hepburn realise the fact of 
his having dropped into a genuine Scottish Sleepy 
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Hollow, that he had the very best rooms in the 
place fitted out afresh for himself—to the intense 
surprise of the village, which thought Mrs Wat- 
son’s rooms ‘gude eneuch for a lord’—and sat 
down, as he himself said, for quite a long stay. 
He was a man, judging from his perfectly white 
hair and beard, and deeply furrowed features, not 
less than sixty-five years old, although his keen 
eye and light step would almost plead for some 
jacana His height was certainly not less 
than six feet ; while his firm and upright carriage 
spoke of no immediate pressing necessity for that 
rest, to secure which was the ostensible object of 
his coming to this old-fashioned, out-of-the-way 
village. His knowledge was extensive enough to 
astonish even the ‘dominie,’ who gave it as his 
opinion that ‘Maister Hepburn was certainly a 
college-bred man ;’ while his manner with the old 
was so free and sympathetic, and his distribution 
of small coin among the young so judicious—not 
to say liberal—that in a marvellously short space 
of time he became an established and general 
favourite, 

Ridiculous as it may appear, it soon became 
evident, even to ‘Patie the fool,’ that Puir Miss 
French was smitten with the charms of our too 
fascinating visitor. Seldom a day passed that 
she did not contrive to meet him on the most 
frequented part of our single street, where the 
formal and elaborate courtesy with which they 

eted each other, was a sight not soon to be 
orgotten. Puir Miss French’s youthful airs were 
in themselves sad enough, when contrasted with 
her aged appearance; but to hear her girlish 

iggle, unaccompanied by the faintest suspicion of 
Sone, was inexpressibly pathetic, and seemed 
to impress Mr Hepburn with feelings of pro- 
found melancholy. But when a day came that 
he met her somewhat suddenly, tricked out in all 
her faded bridal array, it was something deeper 
than melancholy, it was absolute horror that was 
depicted on his face ; and though he contrived to 
go through the customary ceremony, his subse- 
quent usual walk was abandoned for that day ; 
while the village street knew him no more, until 
the hapless maid had returned to her every-day 
and less conspicuous apparel. 

For the first few days of Mr Hepburn’s seclu- 
sion, Puir Miss French wandered about in a very 
love-lorn and disconsolate way. No thought 
seemed ever to have entered her mind that Ge 
unusual style of dress could-have in any way 
contributed to that gentleman’s temporary seclu- 
sion, or who knows what effect it might have 
had on her strange and long established custom ? 
As it was, she sought distraction on the green, 

The village green was—and is—divided, in a 
very irregular way, into two unequal portions by 
the nameless rill or burn which runs through it. 
The larger had been consecrated from time imme- 
morial, and by the unwritten law of custom, to 
such sports and —— as were cultivated by the 
village youth of Scotland. The younger genera- 
tion engaged here, during a large portion of the 

ear, in the games of Hide and Seek, Smuggle the 

eg, Hare and Hounds, Steal the Colours, and, 
when a sufficient contingent of the softer sex 
would wander round from the village street, even 
that venerable and oe pastime Bab-at-the- 
Bowster. Young men met here on summer even- 
ings to compete in such exercises as putting the 


stone, throwing the hammer, tossing the caber, 
quoiting, &c. ; and though the scenes on ‘this side 
the burn’ were often extremely animated—not to 
say boisterous—they offered very little temptation 
to Puir Miss French. The ‘wee green,’ on the 
other hand, was strictly reserved from any inroad 
of boy or youth. Here almost every day, and well 
on into the night, during the summer months, 
was carried on that most animated and pictur- 
esque species of female labour, the domestic 
clothes-washing as ag in the country. Here 
it was that Puir Miss French sought and, in a 
great measure, found consolation. Amid the 
gossip and the jokes and laughter of the young 
women as they stood in their tubs ‘trampin’ 
the claes,’ she seemed to forget her sorrow, and 
enjoyed herself, in her quiet way, almost as much 
as if Mr Hepburn had never crossed her path, 
Her ‘weddin’ weeks’ were past, and she had 
returned to her usual plain and unobtrusive dress ; 
but yet that gentleman had not resumed his daily 
promenades on the village street, although he 
now took long walks in other directions, making 
his way out and in by the garden, a gate from 
which opened on to the ‘ big green,’ 

The sports on the ‘big green’ were going on 
with great vigour, and the washing on the ‘wee 
green’ with shrill mirth, when Mr Hepburn one 
evening made his appearance, returning from his 
walk, and quite unconscious of coming evil. 
Puir Miss French could not for some seconds 
believe her eyes ; but when convinced that he was 
really before her, she gathered up her skirts, and 
made with all haste for the stepping-stones by 
which the burn was crossed. The gentleman’s 
way took him by the water’s edge, and when he 
reached the stepping-stones, the lady was endea- 
vouring to steady herself in the middle of the 
stream. To offer assistance was no more than the 
duty of any gentleman ; and Mr Hepburn’s offer 
was prompt. 

‘If you will take my hand, Miss French,’ he 
said, placing his foot on one of the 
and reaching out towards her. But by this time 
she had succeeded in recovering her balance. 
Instead of at once accepting the proffered aid, she 
brought her closed hands up to a level with her 
breast, twirled them round and round each other, 
saying slowly and with perfect gravity : 


Nievy, nievy, nick-nack, 
Which hand will ye tak? 
Tak the right, tak the wrang, 
I'll beguile ye, if I can. 


The situation was intensely droll; but strange 
to say, Mr Hepburn, although a man by no 
means deficient in humour, did not seem to see it. 
Not so the onlookers, male and female, who not 
only took in the comic features of the scene at a 
glance, but testified their appreciation of them by 
bursts of merriment loud and hearty enough to 
have satisfied the longings of a wilderness of low- 
comedians. When the lady did at length con- 
descend to take his hand, and found herself at 
his side, she was by no means inclined to relin- 
quish the advantage she had obtained, On the 
contrary, she clung to him tenaciously, and would 
lay her head on his breast, as if overpowered by 
the suddenness of her escape from some grave 
disaster. 

‘The auld sinner !’ came a voice from a washing- 
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tub, ‘is he actually gaun to rin awa’ wi’ Puir Miss 
French 

This was more than Mr Hepburn could stand ; 
so, with the perspiration dropping from his fore- 
head, and the jeers of his tormentors ringing in his 
ears, he fairly broke away, to hide his shame and 
mortification in the privacy of his own rooms. 

This episode seemed in some mysterious way 
to have wrought a great change in the relations 
between Mr Hepburn and Miss French. Next 
day, the gentleman appeared on the street as 
formerly; but those who expected to see the 
grave, formal salutation, were grievously disap- 

ointed. The lady failed to make her appearance. 

rom this time, instead of seeking his presence, 
she seemed anxious to avoid him, and although, 
when chance threw them in each other’s way, 
their greeting was as formally courteous as ever, 
no one could fail to see the pain it inflicted on 
Puir Miss French. When her ‘weddin’ weeks’ 
came round, Mr Hepburn kept his rooms, although 
he had always some more or less valid excuse for 
this course, quite apart from the colour of that 
lady’s garments; while she herself, instead of 
parading them as formerly, never ventured out 
in the daytime, except to do those little pieces 
of business that could not very well be left 
undone. 

Things went on in this way for some years, 
until it began to be bruited abroad that Mr 
Hepburn was seriously ill, And seriously ill he 
undoubtedly was—so ill, indeed, that the old 
doctor had considered it his duty to warn him of 
his approaching end. Mr Hepburn expressed by 
word or sign neither surprise nor alarm, but 
seemed perfectly reconciled to his fate, and desired 
that some one should be sent for the hapless 
heroine of this story. It was the anniversary of 
her marriage-day that should have been; and 
when the message was brought to her, she trembled 
so violently, that she would have been quite 
unable either to have made the necessary additions 
to her dress or to have walked to his bedside with- 
out the assistance of the messenger. 

‘At last,’ she murmured—‘at last—at last!’ And 
when she came to his room, whence all had been 
previously excluded, she entered, saying to the 
dying man: ‘I have come—at last.’ This was 
all that was ever heard of what passed at that 
interview. After some time, the poor creature 
came out and passed to her home, leaving Mr 
Hepburn’s nurses to their duty. He died on that 
same night ; and was buried, a few days after- 
wards, beside the grave of the Rev. Mr French. 
By his will, his property, burdened with a respect- 
able annuity to Miss Alison French, passed to a 
distant relative. The name graven on the tomb- 
stone erected to his memory was— 

ArtHur Youne. 

Alison French lived for a few years longer, the 
change in her circumstances making very little 
change in her habits and ways of life. Her 
‘weddin’ weeks’ were henceforth spent mostly 
in the a where she trimmed with loving 
hands, and kept in neatest order, her two graves. 
When she died, it was discovered that she had 
saved enough to enable her to bequeath a consider- 
able sum to the kirk-session. A portion of the 
interest accruing from the investment of this sum 
was to be distributed in charitable gifts; the 
remainder was to be paid to a poor man of the 


village, for keeping in order three graves, on one 
of which was to be placed a simple stone, with 
only this 

Miss FRENCH. 


A NATURAL CURE, AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT, 


Tae London season of 1880 was drawing to @ 
close. The trees in the Park were beginning to 
look yellow and dusty; the beau-monde more 
languid and tired than usual; the drive was 
less crowded ; cabs were conveying innumerable 
pieces of luggage to the station—all signs of the 
coming exodus. 

It was high time to make up one’s mind where 
to go for the summer. Fashion and one’s own 
tired-out frame oblige one to go somewhere. I 
felt I needed not only fresh air, but a regular 
treatment, if I wanted to return to town in 
September able to resume my professional duties, 
I never was a strong man; but now, after a most 
unusual ordeal of late suppers, heavy dinner- 
parties, and social gaslight, I became aware 
that my health was going fast. But—where was 
I to go? Dreadful question, most difficult to 
answer. I have a horror of English sea-side 
places ; it makes me yawn when I think of them 
—sand and children wherever you go—To an 
English water-cure establishment? I had no 
intention to be killed or to be made lunatic. I 
once tried one of them, and I did not feel inclined 
to repeat the experiment. My friends suggested : 
‘Why not ask your physician?’—Ah, why? 
Because I do not believe in doctors and physic. 
gy detected them wofully in the wrong too 
often. 

Have you ever felt the torment of not bein 
able to make up your mind? Then you wil 
pity me, One day, in the Club, in want of some 

etter occupation, I looked at some obscure news- 
paper, and found the following advertisement : 
*Waldesheim, near Diisseldorf, Germany—estab- 
lishment for Curing by Natural Means—namely, 
Air, Water, Diet, and Exercise.—Prospectus, &c.’ 
The brevity pleased me, and especially the 
‘natural means.’ It was a comfort to know you 
would not be expected to swallow mercury, 
arsenic, strychnine, and other most objectionable 
poisons, with an amiable face and perfect confi- 
dence. I determined to write for fuller informa- 
tion, This turned out most satisfactory. Waldes- 
heim was situated about an hour's distance from 
Diisseldorf, on the borders of a pine-forest that 
covered miles and miles of ground. The terms 
were moderate—from five to nine marks (shillings) 
a day, and no extras for the treatment. 

My arrangements were soon made ; and after a 
most pleasant journey, I arrived at Waldesheim, 
very curious to make the acquaintance of the place 
and the ‘natural means.’ A venerable old lady. 
with white hair and a ruddy complexion, received 
me. I understood that she and her brother are 
the proprietors of the Kuranstalt (curing-establish- 
ment). The house itself made the most favourable 
impression on me; it was simple, but comfortable 
and well kept. It was nearly seven o'clock P.M. ; 
the patients were at their evening meal, and I 
was invited to join them. I had no objection to 
this ; for I an excellent appetite after my 
travels, By a neat waiting-maid, I was ushered 
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into the pretty, airy dining-room, which opened 
out on a garden-terrace. But imagine o feelings 
on beholding the scene before me! narrow 
table stretched the whole length of the room; 
around it sat many ladies and gentlemen, most 
cheerfully partaking of milk, a kind of whole- 
meal bread, and raw or stewed fruit! It was one 
of the most dreadful moments of my life! I 
believe I should have turned into a statue with 
amazement, had not Miss Fellinger, the pro- 
prietress, advanced towards me and led me to 
the seat on her right hand, I felt I had been 
rash in coming to this _— My heart yearned 
for my excellent London dinners—for potages, 
entreés, and réts. But it was necessary to make 
the best of the situation, and I began to take 
my sumptuous repast with as good a grace as I 
could muster. Strange to say, I did not find it 
so bad after all, I suppose the novelty seasoned 
it. The milk was excellent, the bread too, and 
the fruit delicious, When I had finished, I had 
to own to myself that I had seldom taken a meal 
with more relish, 

Most of the guests were Germans. There were 
a few English, two or three French, and some 
Dutch. Miss Fellinger introduced me to the 
doctor and to some of the patients. Many of 
them were very ill indeed; they had come to 
Waldesheim as a last resource, after having 
swallowed a small druggist’s shop without being 
cured. They were all fully satisfied with the pro- 

in health they had made since they came to 
the Kuranstalt. Everything I heard interested 
me so much, that my resolve to quit this house 
of Spartan diet immediately, became shaken; 
and when I was shown to my bedroom at nine 
o'clock, I had made up my mind to stay for a 
week, in order to get an idea of the system. The 
windows of my apartment were only a few yards 
distant from a lovely pine-forest ; the evening air 
was deliciously scented, and refreshed my spirits. 
I had been told it was the rule in the establish- 
ment to sleep with the window more or less open, 
and as I wanted to try the natural means in all 
their strictness, I conformed to the foregoing 
regulation. 

At six o'clock am. the Badediener (bathing- 
servant) knocked at my door and inquired whether 
I wanted a bath. I felt so fresh and invigorated, 
that in spite of the unearthly hour, I consented. 
I was led down-stairs, where I found the most com- 
plete system of all kinds of baths that I had ever 
seen, As the doctor had not yet prescribed for 
me, I took a simple bath @ lAnglaise—only, to 
my great astonishment, nearly tepid. When I ex- 
pressed my surprise to the Badediener, he replied 
that it was according to the doctor’s orders; that 
cold water was so injurious to the health that it 
wore out the constitution. When I was ready, I 
was told to go directly for a walk in the pine- 
forest, and not to return before eight o’clock, when 
breakfast would be served. I had made up my 
mind to implict obedience, and so I went in spite 
of the rain. On the way, I fell in with some of 
the patients I had talked to the night before. We 
went on together, and they showed me the sights 
of the place, when, to my great astonishment, we 
met a couple of patients barefooted and bareheaded. 
* Wonders never seem to cease in this place,’ said 
I to my companions. They laughed. ‘You will 
get accustomed to that in time, and do it your- 


self, if the doctor orders it.” ‘Never!’ said I, 
and shuddered, ‘These gentlemen,’ they mildly 
replied, ‘suffer from congestion to the head or 
from cold feet, and there is no such efficient cure 
for this as walking barefooted and bareheaded.’ 

At eight o’clock, there was breakfast, and I 
returned with such a healthy appetite, that my 
frugal repast of milk, bread, and fruit seemed 
more delicious than the most dainty London 
meal had ever done. Miss and Mr Fellinger were 
most kind ; they begged me to mention anything 
I should like to have; they would fulfil my wishes 
to the best of their ability. 

After breakfast, the doctor paid me his profes- 
sional visit. His orders adhered strictly to natural 
means—baths and other water appliances most 
minutely and elaborately prescribed, a great deal 
of exercise, and very strict diet. In three or four 
days, I was to leave off taking butcher-meat ; 
no alcohol of any description, no tea, no coffee, 
no spices. In fact, to my idea—no anything. 
My obedience to the natural system was put to 
a severe test. No meat, no alcohol! It was 
terrible. And where then was the strength to 
come from to sustain me during this ordeal? Dire 
phantoms of my own self, emaciated and pale, 
rose before my terrified soul. I debated as to 
what I was to do. My first impulse was to fly 
from this starvation; but my curiosity stopped 
me. It would be interesting to see the results of 
this unheard-of cure. I felt I must be strong- 
minded, and give it a fair chance. 

This resolution once taken, I underwent like a 
lamb all that I was ordered to do. I must con- 
fess I was sometimes highly amused, when I com- 
pared my London existence with my present life, 
and the extraordinary situations it involved. Can 
you picture to yourself a fashionable barrister in 
the undignified position of a wet pack? I was 
grateful that my friends were not there to see 
the spectacle. I will confess the worst: I walked 
barefooted, and I even liked it, My diet became 
in time equally rigorous. Milk, brown bread, and 
fruit, for breakfast; potatoes, vegetables, milk- 
pudding, and fruit for dinner; milk, bread, and 
fruit for supper. That was all. 

Time wore on, and I remembered one day that 
I had already been for a whole week at Waldes- 
heim, and that my first resolve had been not to 
stay longer. However, I did not feel inclined to 
go just yet. I felt better than I had done for 
many years. I had become attached to the place. 
to the natural means and my food, which, season 
with a healthy appetite, seemed delicious. I 
thought it wise to give the Waldesheim system 
a longer chance. So I remained. Time went 
quickly. The days seemed to fly. The cure and 
open-air exercise kept the patients busy the whole 
day long. Besides, the social life of the establish- 
ment was very pleasant. Excursions into the 
woods were planned and pleasantly executed ; in 
the evenings we had singing and music, some- 
times dancing, Diisseldorf is within walking 
distance, and the Great Industrial Exhibition 
and the exhibitions of paintings in the town 
amused us on the rainy afternoons. 

I began to love the place and its simple ways. 
Out of a weak, weary, dyspeptic, gouty man, I 
was fast growing into a strong, healthy one, full 
of spirits and energy. By degrees I also felt a 
mental regeneration, I saw before me most 
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palpably demonstrated the fallacy of the argu- 
ment that meat and alcohol give strength. I had 
felt the virtue of a simple vegetarian diet. A few 
days before me, a German Lieutenant had come 
to Waldesheim so crippled by rheumatism that 
he could not take a step; he had to be carried 
about. He was now, after five weeks’ stay, able 
to walk alone. I should hardly have believed 
such a cure possible, had I not seen it with my 
own eyes, This man, since the Franco-Prussian 
war, had tried one great medical authority after 
another. No one had helped him; he had only 
grown worse ; and now he was on the high-road 
to recovery. I have heard since then that he is 
now quite restored to health. 

Five weeks had elapsed since I had come to 
the Kuranstalt, when I received a telegram from 
an old friend: ‘Join me at Cologne, Hotel du 
Nord, &c.’ I went, as Cologne is reached in an 
hour's time from Diisseldorf. My friend was more 
than astonished. He could hardly believe it was 
myself, when I shook hands with him, I looked 
so much stronger and younger, Jack was going 
to make the Rhine tour, and to take his sister, 
Mrs L——, a young widow, to Schwalbach, to 
drink the waters, as she was weak and ailing. 

So we agreed to take one of the large Rhine 
steamers the following morning at nine o'clock, 
and go down as far as Eltville, the station for 
Schwalbach, The weather was glorious. We 

lided up the majestic river, and admired the 
Frachenfels, Rolandseck, the Loreley, and all the 
other lovely and poetic places that adorn the 
banks of the Rhine. I had often seen these sights 
before, but I had never enjoyed them as I did 
now. I began to feel the truth of the assertion, 
‘ Health is the true key to happiness.’ Never had 
Nature seemed so beautiful to me; never had 
I taken such interest in the scene around me. 
Who has not at least once witnessed the life on 
these Rhine steamers? Tourists of all nation- 
alities enliven the deck in ever-varying groups ; 
so we beguiled the time by looking on and by 
leasant conversation. My friends wanted to 

now at which spring of health and youth I 
had been drinking. gratified their curiosity, 
and gave them a true picture of my Waldesheim 
experience. I told them that water, exercise, 
and vegetarian diet, had made me a new man. 
My enthusiasm was infectious. The curiosity of 
my friends was raised, and they determined to 

o and see my vegetarian Eldorado. I persuaded 

rs L—— to give up her intended Schwalbach 
cure, and to try the natural one. 

We travelled on as far as Mayence; and then 
we returned, enjoying all the lovely sights 
thoroughly ; for the weather favoured us, At 
each place of interest, we left the boat and stayed 
there for a day or two, We rambled all over 
the country, my friends riding, I walking. I 
remained true to the Waldesheim principles. My 
daily fare was fruit, milk, and bread, to the never- 
ending wonder and amazement of waiters and 
travellers. I should have been very sensitive to 
that a year ago—I bore it now with perfect 
equanimity. 

After a fortnight’s absence, I returned to Wal- 
desheim, accompanied by my friends. They soon 
fell into the ways of the place; and it was not 
long before they felt the same wonderful benefit 
from the treatment as I had done. We enjoyed 


the lovely woods, the splendid country, and our 
simple life, until the autumn tints reminded us 
that work had to begin again. We were sorry to 
art from our dear Waldesheim—Mrs L—— and 
especially, as the place had now more than 
ordinary associations of happiness for us. 

I returned to London, determined to remain 
true to the new ideas I had gathered—namely, 
that simple diet is the best healer that Nature has 
given us. 

My friends shake their heads in disapproval, 
and prophesy speedy ruin to my constitution. I 
bear that wonderfully well, as I feel my physical 
and moral strength growing daily. ne sweet 
face, however, always smiles approbation on me. 
Mrs L—— has become my wife. We live in 
Hampstead. ‘Waldesheim’ is the name of our 
new abode. We called it so in gratitude to the 
place where we found health, happiness, and— 
each other, 


POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


Tue first steps recently taken towards carrying 
into effect the proposal of a unified stamp that 
shall be available either for prepaying letter-post- 
age or for receipt purposes, have already been 
noticed in this Journal (No. 909); and it need 
only be added here that this new stamp will, 
probably, very shortly be brought into operation ; 
so soon, indeed, as the existing stocks of postage 
and receipt stamps have been to some extent dimin- 
ished. Meanwhile, however, ere the familiar face 
of the present penny postage-stamp passes away 
from us entirely, it may be of some interest 
to record the various purposes which this little 
token has so usefully served since the date of its 
introduction, 

As the reader probably knows, considerable 
uncertainty exists as to who was the original 
inventor of the postage-stamp; but the problem 
is not one that need trouble us here, since it is 
sufficient for the purposes of this article to know 
that the general use of such stamps was introduced 
in 1840, when Rowland Hill very naturally availed 
himself of the idea in connection with postal 
reform. It is a curious fact, however, that the 
suggestion to use ‘bits of paper large enough to 
bear the stamp, and covered at the back with a 
glutinous wash, which might, by applying a little 
moisture, be attached to the letter without a wafer,’ 
was made in the first instance by Rowland Hill 
before the ‘Commissioners for Post-office Inquiry,’ 
in 1837, merely as a means of obviating a difficulty 
that had arisen with regard to the projected uni- 
versal adoption of the plan of stamped covers 
for the prepayment of post-letters, it having 
been supposed that the use of the stamped covers 
would become very general, But contrary to all 
expectation, the public speedily took most kindly 
to the ‘small stamped detached labels ;’ thus flatly 
contradicting the opinion which freely obtained 
in many quarters at that period, that such a prac- 
tice would be ‘inconvenient and foreign to the 
habits of Englishmen,’ It is on record that in 
the first fifteen years after their introduction more 
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than three thousand million postage-stamps were 
produced in order to meet the general demand. 

So obvious at the present time are the benefits 
afforded by the use of postage-stamps for post- 
letters, that it is difficult to credit all the objec- 
tions which were at first raised against their 
adoption. Many of these were, however, so ludi- 
crous that the task of meeting them was rendered 
comparatively easy. Thus, amongst nine classes 
of letters mentioned by the then Secretary to the 
Post-office as cases in which the proposed stamp 
would not be available, we find ‘ half-ounce letters 
weighing an ounce or above.’ It was somewhat 
shrewdly admitted in reply to this by the late Sir 
Rowland Hill that ‘letters exhibiting so remark- 
able a peculiarity might present difficulties with 
which he was not prepared to deal.’ Notwith- 
standing, however, all that was said and written 
against postage-stamps, they rapidly acquired 
immense popularity, which is the more note- 
worthy, when it is borne in mind that in those 
early days of its existence the prepayment of post- 
letters was not compulsory. 

Some idea of the number of postage-stamps 
used at the present time may be formed by the 
fact that 1,581,937,300 letters, &c, passed through 
the Post-office in 1879. It should, of course, be 
explained that in these figures are included 
114,458,400 post-cards, which, however, may fairly 
be reckoned as stamps for our present purpose ; 
moreover, it is to be remembered that a large 
percentage of the letters, packets, &c. which are 
annually posted have more than one stamp affixed 
to them, so that it is impossible to arrive at even 
an approximate estimate of the number of postage- 
stamps used for letter purposes in this country 
in a year. 

Not long after the use of postage-stamps 
became general, their utility, as was natural 
enough, began to spread in other directions. 
Their convenience as a medium for remitting 
small sums of money was speedily perceived, and 
taken advantage of by the public; and for some 
time postage-stamps were freely made use of for 
this purpose, the various postmasters in the 
country generally accepting them, in consideration 
of a small discount. Especially was this the case 
as long as the money-order rates were high and 
letter registration dear; but when the former 
were reduced, the postal authorities, who never 
entirely approved of it, discouraged a practice 
which they considered created an opening for 
letter-stealing, and put additional temptation in 
the way of the letter-carrier. The reduction of 
the registration fee in 1878 still further lessened 
the necessity for using postage-stamps for remit- 
tances, although, however, they still continued 


to be largely employed in this respect. The | P°S® 


newspapers teemed with advertisements offering 
all sorts of imaginable articles, remedies, and 
information generally, in return for a few post- 
age-stamps. Even now, such announcements 


may be seen daily in the columns of the press, 


although the necessity for remitting in postage- 
stamps was almost entirely removed by the 
institution of Mr Chetwynd’s cheap postal-order 
system at the beginning of the present year. 
These orders, as has already been noted in these 
pages, will meet nearly all the small remittances 
that are usually made ; but in the few exceptional 
eases which cannot be met by the existing classes 
of postal orders, postage-stamps come in very 
handily to make up the required amount, In 
such cases, it is right to add, only a few stamps 
require to be inclosed ; which is a very different 
matter from sending in a letter some five, ten, or 
twenty shillings-worth, as used so frequently to 
be the case, and which could be readily detected 
by any would-be thief through whose hands they 
might pass. 

When, in 1870, the electric wires of the country 
passed into the hands of the government, it was, 
of course, the most natural thing in the world 
that the utility of the postage-stamp should be 
recognised as applicable to telegraphic messages, 
It was at once apparent that it would be the 
most ready and convenient means of prepaying 
telegrams, especially as no difficulty would arise 
in distinguishing between the two sources of 
revenue, because the stamps used for this purpose 
never passed out of the hands of the Post-office, 
but were returned in due course to the chief 
office, to be accounted for in the ordinary way. For 
six years, this practice remained successfully in 
force ; but in 1876, for certain reasons, which it 
is not easy to assign here, it was discontinued, and 
a new and distinctive stamp was introduced for 
— telegraphic purposes, We cannot doubt, 

owever, that when the idea of a unified stamp 
is fully carried into effect, the principle thereof 
will also be extended to telegrams, and the old 
practice thus practically reverted to, 

The important part now taken by pe Pm 
in fostering and encouraging habits of thrift and 

rovidence amongst the poorer classes, must be 
Fresh in the memory of the reader, having been 
recently fully dealt with in this Journal (No. 879). 
We need only say, therefore, in reference to this 

art of the subject, that the admirable idea 
oeadiat and carried out by Mr Chetwynd, 
whereby the poor man can now, by means of the 
slips furnish tuitously by the Post-office, save 
his pence until they amount to the minimum 
allowed to be deposited in the government Savings- 
banks, has proved as successful as was anticipated 
by its most sanguine advocates, and as, indeed, it 
well deserves to be, A fair idea of the number 
of individual postage-stamps that have been used 
in this laudable manner since the introduction 
of the plan, may be formed from the fact that up 
to the end of June as many as twelve million 
stamps had been received by the Post-office in 
this manner. There can be little doubt as to the 
ibility of usefully extending the principle of 
this idea to the present system of government 
life insurance and annuities ; and we hope, as is 
indeed not improbable, that some steps may 
shortly be taken by the postal authorities in 
this direction. 

As regards the unified stamp, the convenience 
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and advantages that will be derived therefrom, 
both to the public and to the government, are 
no doubt obvious. The fewer distinctive stamps 
in use, the greater is the convenience to the 
public ; while there will be a positive gain to 
the government by the abolition of the present 
receipt-stamp. There can be no doubt at all 
that the legal requirement of affixing a stamp 
in the receipting of bills and accounts of two 

ounds and upwards has over and over again 
Sean evaded, owing to the trouble of procuring the 
necessary stamp. Now, however, no such excuse 
can hold good, since the postage-stamp is a com- 
modity that is ever to hand ; and it is this very 
universality that enhances its utility not only as 
regards its normal functions, but also in respect 
of the various other uses to which it has been 

ut, more especially, perhaps, in the case of the 
Rovings bank scheme. For this reason, therefore, 
it is not desirable that a special distinctive stam 
for savings-bank ce sae should be introduced, 
as has been frequently suggested, particularly as 
the temptation said to be placed in the way of 
office-boys, &c. by the penny postage savings 
scheme oe been shown by experience to be more 
fancied than real. There is but one difficulty that 
has presented itself in connection with the plan 
for a unified stamp, namely, the question of dis- 
tinguishing the two classes of revenue under the 
head of postage and receipt stamps. This is, how- 
ever, to be overcome by an approximate computa- 
tion of the annual revenue derived from the latter 
source, and, together with the allowance of an 
approximate annual increase, deducting the total 
sum annually from the gross revenue earned by 
the sale of the unified stamp, the resulting balance 
to be considered as postal profits. It cannot, of 
course, be said that this is a very satisfactory 
method of arriving at the yearly revenue derived 
from any particular source, yet it is perhaps well 
to forego any objection on this score, since no 
other feasible method has presented itself, and 
more especially—which is probably of most weight 
—as the method in question is amply justified 
by the immense amount of convenience which 
it will afford to the public, as well as in the 
saving which it will effect in the working 
expenses to the government. 


AN ELECTRICAL SPEECH-RECORDER, 


A curious instrument, which, if it never come 
into very general use, exhibits much ingenuity, has 
been devised by M. Amadeo Gentilli, of Leipsic, 
for the purpose of giving an intelligible record of 
speech, The natural movements of the mouth in 
speaking are employed to produce through delicate 
levers a series of electric contacts, and thereby 
sundry combinations of signs are imprinted on a 
moving band of paper, the signs being similar to 
those of the Morse alphabet. The transmittin 
portion of the apparatus is based on a carefu 
study of the motion of lips and tongue in speaking 
with an object held between the teeth, The 
working parts are mainly arranged on an ebonite 
ee. from one end of which projects a piece to 

taken between the teeth, whereupon the mouth 
levers come into position. There are eight electro- 
magnets in the receiver, each of which, when 
actuated by a current, causes a line to be formed 
on the paper... The instrument is deficient, how- 


ever, in articulation, there being only one sign for 
such sets of letters as g and &, d and ¢, &c., in 
consequence of these being produced by similar 
movements of the vocal organs. 


WHAT ARE THE STARS? 


[‘ Aunt Mary !’ said a very little boy named Cecil W—, 
*I think I know all about the stars now. They are the 
little windows to let the “ golden streets” shine through ! 
But I’m not so sure about the sun. Do you think God 
all? it up and down with a string, as I do my air- 


Tne little cheek is pressed to mine, 
The little arms my neck entwine, 
In hottest haste the questions flow ; 
Haphazard answers—‘ Yes, or No !? 
For, far with fancy I had flown, 
Musing on questions of my own.’ 


But suddenly some words arrest 

My wandering thoughts—for they are dressed 
In sense and feeling, such as we 

See oft displayed in infancy ; 

As if to childhood it were given 

To get some nearer glimpse of heaven. 


‘I’m thinking of the stars and God ; 

I’m thinking of the “ bright abode,” 

The “ golden streets” where angels wait ; 
Bright spirits at the “ golden gate ;” 

And if you like, I’1l tell to you 

Why I think stars come twinkling through ! 


* You say that heaven is always bright 
With “ golden streets” and dazzling light, 
With glory which no words can teach, 

Or wildest flight of fancy reach ! 

So now, I think, I have found out 

Why all the stars are spread about ! 


‘While we are living here below, 

God wishes us to see and know 

A little of the glorious light ; 

But not too much to blind our sight— 
A tiny peep ”’—enough to show 
Clearly the way we are to go. 


* For this he spread a curtain out, 

And here and there pierced holes about, 
Small windows, in the lovely blue, 

To let the “ golden light” shine through ; 
To show us what He has in store 

For those who reach the happy shore ! 


*To teach us of what transient worth 

Are all the passing things of earth ; 

That beauty such as meets us here, 

Is nought to that which shall appear, 
When, back ! God’s hand the curtain holds, 
And all heaven’s glorious light unfolds ! 


*I’m not so sure about the sun, 

Or how he round the sky doth run ; 

Or how God makes him “ rules obey ”— 

To sleep by night, and wake by day ! 

I wonder if the God of All 

Moves “ with a string” the shining ball ?’ 
Mary Houpen. 
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